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A Shorthand Struggle Lasting Over Half a Century 


HE struggle between’ the 
Benn Pitman and Graham 
systems will always remain 
one of the most interesting 
events in shorthand history, 
and one from which the thoughtful 
observer may learn much of value. 

When the fight began the advan- 
tages of time and conditions were 
all in favor of Graham. The practice 
of shorthand was then confined 
almost exclusively to reporters, as 
the stenographer as a factor in com- 
mercial work came much later. . In 
those early days the philosophy of 
speed in shorthand was not under- 
stood. Brevity of form was synony- 
mous with speed; in other words, it 
was believed that the form which 
was the briefest to the eye was the 
most rapid. The simple truth that 
speed does not depend so much upon 
the brevity of the form as upon the 
nature of it had not been brought 
home by much experience to the 
writers of that time, and there are 
many who do not appreciate it even 
now. Still less attention had been 
given to the mental equation, the 
thinking out of the forms to be 
written—involved thinking neces- 
sarily causing hesitancy and slowness 
in writing. 

It was, therefore, natural that the 
microscopic forms evolved by Mr. 
Graham by the most far-fetched ex- 
pedients appealed with great force 
to the shorthand students and re- 
porters of half a century ago. They 
did not stop to consider that what 
was gained in apparent brevity was 
lost in the complicated thinking nec- 
essary to evolve the forms in the 


mind, and that the necessity for great 
care in writing minute outlines 
(whose slightest deviation from 
strict accuracy would render them 
illegible) enforced such deliberation 
that there was an actual loss of time 
instead of a gain. As time went on, 
evidences of a better understanding 
of the laws governing speed in 
writing found expression in print, 
Mr. Louis Soldan, in Browne’s Phono- 
graphic Monthly, January, 1880, 
said: 


I began the study of shorthand but 
five months ago and, guided by the 
counsel of a friend, took up the Graham 
system. What does trouble me is the 
question whether, after all, I am work- 
ing for something that is the best 
thing to work for; whether the very 
brevity of the Graham system does not 
tend to make it cumbersome and un- 
wieldy; whether the mental process of 
recalling the proper and briefest form 
is not more time-consuming than a 
fuller outline. 


A few years later 
Gomph, writing to 
(Conn.) Times, said: 


The man who attempts to write pure 
Graham phonography as taught by Mr. 
Graham (but not as written by alleged 
Grahamites) must make his outlines 
mathematically perfect, and the least 
deviation from that mathematical ac- 
curacy renders his outlines imperfect; 
consequently, his writing is illegible. 
The care necessary to make these per- 
fect outlines retards speed, hence they 
are unfit for rapid, practical work. For 
example, such a phrase as “to look at 
these old meshes of parti-colored yarn” 
(see Page 41, Second Reader). The ef- 
fort to recall the words and phrases 
represented by such mutilated outlines 
is so severe a tax upon the brain that 
the notes, although perfectly written 
and purely Grahamiteic, cannot be 
easily read and in many cases cannot 
be read at all. 


Mr. W. S. 
the Hartford 
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In order that the alleged Graham 
writer may read his notes, he must de- 
part from Graham’s theoretical prin- 
ciples (in mathematical accuracy of 
outlines) and alter his system to the 
extent that his notes will be readable 
when the forms are modified by speed. 
He has then abandoned Graham and 
virtually become a Pitmanite. 


The continued growth of the views 
expressed in the foregoing extracts 
is further shown by the following 
from a correspondent in Browne’s 
Phonographic Monthly —then the 
“organ of the reporting profession”’ 
of March, 1888: 


Mr. Reed, having himself attained 
marvelous manual dexterity, favors 
very long forms, whilst Benn Pitman, I 
think, has approached the line of de- 
marcation that divides extreme brevity 
from illegibility and has known where 
to stop—the very thing which Graham 
did not know. 

I quite agree with you in your re- 
marks on the style of your senate re- 
porters on the necessity of adopting 
easy, flowing forms, readily writien and 
readily caught in reading. Young men 
all split on this rock of deception; 
namely, that short outlines must nec- 
essarily be short in the writing. There 
never was a more distressing mistake. 
The shortest outHne to the eye is often 
the most awkward and time-consuming 
to write. By working on this “vulgar 
prejudice” Graham has built his suc- 
cess. 


Several years later the most dis- 
tinguished exponent of the Graham 


system, Mr. Isaac Dement, declared 
that, as a result of his investigations 
of the factors of shorthand speed, he 
discarded thousands of Graham signs 
and “his mind being freed from this 
burden his manual speed was greatly 
augmented.’ He added, “It requires 
more time for the mind to call up a 
special picture of an isolated con- 
traction than it requires to apply 
familiar rules.” 

It was only after many years that 
these truths became generally under- 
stood by students, writers and teach- 
ers, but when that time came the 
Graham system declined in popular 
favor with almost startling rapidity. 

Another thing which favored Gra- 
ham at the beginning was the almost 
complete retirement of Mr. Benn Pit- 
man from the publishing field after 
some unsatisfactory litigation with 
Mr. Graham. Mr. Benn Pitman was 
at that time greatly interested in 
decorative wood carving, and he de- 
voted many years of his life to an 
artistic and congenial occupation in 
which he achieved considerable dis- 
tinction. 


— 


The shorthand manual with which 
his name is associated was issued 
without change for over thirty years, 
and in all those years-—while short- 
hand was becoming more and more 
popular—Mr. Graham labored ably 
and ceaselessly to establish the Gra- 
ham style as the ‘‘American Stand- 
ard.”’ He issued a beautiful series 
of textbooks and built up a literature 
compared with which the publications 
of the Benn Pitman system made a 
very poor showing. Many reporters 
using the Pitman system adopted a 
few of Graham’s numerous expedi- 
ents and were forthwith dubbed “Gra- 
ham writers,” thus giving to Graham- 
ism an appearance of predominance 
in the reporting profession. It is 
safe to say, however, that no practical 
reporter ever wrote Graham shorthand 
in actual work as presented in the text- 
books of that system. As Mr. James E. 
Munson says in “The Truth About 
Andrew J. Graham and his Author- 
ship:”’ 


The “Ninth Edition” of Phonography 
was a highly perfected system of short- 
hand, and although it contained many 
objectionable features, it was capable 
of doing, and has done, very superior 
work. Now, imbedded in the Graham 
Handbook, though sometimes obscured 
by the weeds and rubbish of the 
author’s contribution, lies the whole of 
Isaac Pitman’s “Ninth Edition,” and 
if anyone has the judgment and per- 
severance to cull it out, and reject as 
far as possible everything of Graham- 
iteic origin, he can reconstruct for him- 
self a good shorthand. It is in this 
way that most, if not all, of so-called 
“Graham reporters” who rank well in 
the profession have worked their way 
up in the art. If many of them only 
knew how little there is in their 
writing that Graham has a right to call 
his own they might be ashamed to 
acknowledge his leadership. Want of 
information in this respect on the part 
of his students and readers is of con- 
siderable utility to him as an au- 
thor.... The trouble is that Graham's 
labor has been mainly in the wrong 
direction. He attempted to give a 
higher rate of speed to phonography 
than anyone else had done, but he 
adopted a wrong method for its ac- 
complishment. With his innumerable 
word-signs and contractions, and his 
rules for a general mutilation of out- 
lines, he sought, and no doubt did se- 
cure, increased speed in writing over 
the phonographic system as it was then 
published; but the gain was illusive, 
for it was many times more than 
counterbalanced by loss of legibility. 
From the start his theory has been 
wrong. If he had tried and tested his 
system practically before publishing it 
things might have been different, but 
he did not. 


The marvel is that under these 
circumstances the Benn Pitman sys- 
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tem was not utterly overwhelmed by 
Grahamism. Yet within a few years 
after Mr. Graham’s death his system 
sank into obscurity compared with 
the Pitman system. Even if modern 
systems had not appeared on the 
scene it is extremely doubtful if the 
Graham system would have remained 
an appreciable factor in the short- 
hand world for another decade in 
competition with the Pitman and 
Munson systems. 

While the foundation principles of 
the Pitman system are wholly un- 
scientific and unnatural, it. has a 
simpler basis than the Graham 
method; its outlines are capable of 
rougher handling under stress of 
rapid note-taking, and it will yield 
much better results with the average 
student. The vitality of the Benn 
Pitman system in the face of the 
active competition of the Graham 
system, under the conditions we have 
mentioned, is a demonstration of the 
importance of adhering to simplicity 
of construction. 


The ‘‘ Speed Secret ”’ 


HE following is taken from 
Mr. J. N. Kimball’s depart- 
ment in the Typewriter and 
Phonographic World, and 
every student of shorthand 
“read, mark, learn and in- 
digest.”’ 


should 
wardly 

“In your letter you state that there 
is no reason why anyone should not 
become a rapid stenographer—why, 
then, is it that there are so few 
really fast writers?”’ 

I’li tell you, and in these columns 
rather than by personal letter as be- 
fore, because it is a pertinent ques- 
tion and deserves a place here. The 
majority of so-called stenographers 
we'll say here in the city of New 
York—cannot write 125 words per 
minute of average English, and do 
not care whether they can or not. 
That is gospel, much as it is to be 
regretted, and the fundamental 
trouble is that they began dictation 
too soon. That may need explana- 
tion, and I’m going to explain—but 
it is so. 

Shorthand can never be rapidly 
written by analysis—by stopping to 
think out the outline of the words 
and phrases as they come to the ear; 


95 per cent of these outlines must 
be firmly fixed in the mind of the 
writer—so firmly that they come at 
call and without hesitation—come, 
almost, without effort, before any 
reasonable headway can be made in 
speed. If they do not come without 
effort there is hesitation, and “he 
who hesitates is lost.” If every pupil 
now studying shorthand .were abso- 
lutely forbidden to ‘practice for 
speed” from new matter, there would 
be a generation of rapid writers 
within a few years. The real way is 
to practice from matter that has been 
thoroughly gone over until every 
phrase and word form is thoroughly 
fixed in the mind, then try to teach 
the mind and hand to act in unison 
and quickly. No pupil should prac- 
tice from dictated ‘‘new matter” until 
he has a large vocabulary to fall 
back upon—until all the ordinary 
words, or words ordinarily found in 
common matter, are as familiar to 
him as the way down cellar after 
dark. If you are still desirous of 
“speeding up’ as you call it, select 
an article of 300 to 500 words— 
master it slowly from the longhand— 
painstakingly learning each outline, 
and when you have thoroughly ac- 
complished that, then have it dictated 
by several of your friends; one is not 
enough, he can’t stand it. The first 
dose will not cure, but it will help, 
and the medicine should be taken 
in similar quantities and with un- 
varying frequency, say three times a 
day. You will not have time for 
anything else, of course, but it will 
prove a specific for what ails you, 
you may be sure of that. 

If, on the other hand, you use 
your friends’ labors in taking from 
new matter every time, not only will 
your journey be painfully long, but 
vou’ll never reach the end of it. 
You will form habits of hesitation 
because you have to—and they are 
as easily formed as habits of speed; 
don’t forget that. You have already 
had experience enough, I judge, to 
know that two or three outlines will 
bowl you over as quickly as two or 
three hundred, if placed in the right 
spot, and why don’t you take the 
hint? Hesitation kills speed— 
nothing else. Hesitation comes only 
from a lack of knowledge of outlines, 
and all the dictation in the world 
will not help you in that particular. 
Know first, then do—that is the way. 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash . Ave.. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
tt should be addressed. 


department 


A Little Talk on Words for the Man without a Dictionary 


HERE is a part of our edu- 
cation so important, and so 
neglected in our schools and 
colleges, that it cannot be 
too highly impressed on the 

young man that proposes to enter 
society. I mean that part that we 
learn first of all things, yet often 
have not learned well when death 
eases us of the necessity—the art of 
speaking our own language. In 
everyday life the value of Greek and 
Latin, French and German, is small 
when compared with that of English. 

It isn’t the function of the business 
school to prepare you for society in 
the Beau Brummel meaning of that 
word, but it is the purpose of all 
education to refine you and to give 
you a good style. I laughed with 
our editor-in-chief when he told me 
that one of our readers had written 
to him and said that, while at one 
time he had been a constant reader 
of this department, he had religiously 
skipped it for several months; not 
because he found the instruction in 
error but because when he tried to 
apply it he had been asked once, 
twice, thrice, to quit his job. I 
question the tact of that young man 
rather than his English innovations. 
I know that once in a while you will 
find a man clever enough, of reten- 
tive memory enough, to notice your 
corrections, and less often that man 
will insist on having his language 
transcribed rather than his stenog- 
rapher’s. I agree that you are help- 
less when a great big man of busi- 
ness says: “It haint right haint it? 
Well, I guess it will sell stoves just 
the same;”’ or, “So that ain’t no 
dictionary word? All the better, it’s 
mine then, and I’m running this 
shooting match; you just write what 
I SAY.” Only today a man said to 
me, “‘What do I care for the lan- 
guage? I’m too busy to bother over 
a small detail like grammar; I fin- 
ished that when I was ten years old.”’ 
I wish he hadn’t been a successful 
business man, then I might have 
talked back with more effect. 


Even then, the proportion of busi- 
ness men who will permit their ste- 
nographers to practice what they 
themselves so rudely speak is too 
small for us to consider, unless we 
class them as wayward children and 
show them consideration (if our 
salary depends on it) and then try 
to prevent them from teaching us 
their bad habits. Nine chances out of 
ten, in their hearts, they are envying 
us our better training and greater 
refinement. But don’t rub it in. 

To return to our muttons: You 
should not say, ‘“‘No man can be at 
the same time a@ patriot and traitor.” 
Since “‘patriot’ and “‘traitor’’ denote 
different persons the article should 
be repeated; thus, “No man can be 
at the same time a patriot and a 
traitor.”” Or both articles may be 
omitted; thus, ‘“‘No man can be at 


the same time patriot and traitor.”’ 
Two or more words connected by 


and referring to different things 
should each have the article, if either 
has it; when they denote the same 
thing the article is commonly used 
with the first only. “The black-and- 
white horse’’ would denote one horse 
marked with the two colors, black 
and white. “The black and the 
white horse’’ would denote two 
horses, one black and the other 
white. Omitting the article 
altogether, we may say: “Black and 
white horses are in striking contrast.” 
“Wood and coal are very unlike.” 
Do not say “I subscribe to the 
above statement.” Better say: “I 
subscribe to the foregoing state- 
ment;”’ or, “I subscribe to the state- 
ment given above,”’ or “above given,” 
since above is properly an adverb and 
not an adjective, still less, if possible, 
anoun. “It appears from the above,” 
has no sanction of approved usage. 
Above, in the language of business, is 
often used as an adjective, or even 
a noun (‘‘the above statement,” or, 
“it appears from the above’’). Such 
expressions, though employed by 
some good writers, have the weight 
of literary authority against them. 
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mind that the words 
“acoustics,”’ ‘‘dynamics,’’ ‘“‘econom- 
ics,’ “hydrostatics,” ‘‘hydraulics,”’ 
‘“‘metaphysics,”’ ‘‘politics,’’ etc., take 
a singular verb. ‘‘News”’ is another 
word that requires a singular verb. 
Two friends at one time having a 
dispute on this matter agreed to refer 
it to Horace Greeley. As he was out 
of the city, the question was tele- 
graphed to him, ‘Are there any 
news?’’ Mr. Greeley promptly 
flashed back the answer, “‘Not a new.”’ 

The adjective and adverb are 
sources of trouble; maybe, this will 
help you. 

As a general rule, if any phrase 
denoting manner could be substituted, 
the adverb should be used; but if 
some part of the verb to be could be 
employed as a connective, the adjec- 
tive is required; as, “The physician 
felt the pulse carefully (i. e., in a 
careful manner or with care), and 
observed that the patient’s hand felt 
cold (i. e., was cold to the touch).”’ 
Hence it is correct to say: ‘‘He feels 
sad,” “It looks bad,” “It smells 
sweet,” “‘He stood erect.’’ In some 
cases either form would be correct, 
and the choice between them is a 
indi- 
vidual taste. ‘‘He looked keen (had 
the look of being keen) ;”’ ‘“‘He looked 
keenly (in a keen manner) at the 
applicant;’’ ‘“‘He looked sad ,(had the 
look of being sad) at the news;”’ 
“He looked sadly (in a sad manner, 
with a sad glance) at the ruin.” ‘‘At 
ten o’clock sharp;” ‘‘Look sharp;” 
are effective colloquialisms, not in 
most elegant use, “‘sharp’’ in such 
case being an adverb. 

Do you think that 
in breaking the 
“‘ain’t?” 
of ‘‘am 


Keep in 


matter of force, emphasis, or 


you can assist 
pernicious habit of 

“Ain’t”’ is a modification 
not’ or “are not,’’ and is 
always inelegant, because atrocious 
when used for the second or third 
person; as, ‘“‘He ain’t,’”’ ‘‘Ain’t you?” 
“They ain’t.” ‘He isn’t,”’ Aren’t 
you?” “‘Aren’t they?” are allowable 
abbreviations. In positive statement, 
better say: ‘‘You’re not;” ‘“‘They’re 
not.’’ Don’t say: ‘‘We aren’t sorry;”’ 
or, “You aren’t far wrong’’—better 
say, ‘“‘We’re not;” ‘“You’re not.” 
When the subject follows, aren’t is 
correct; as, “Aren’t we (aren’t you, 
aren’t they) right?’ How many of 
you say “He drank all of it’? when 
you should say ‘‘He drank it all.” 
All of is a popular idiom to emphasize 


the totality of that which is referreg 
to; as, ““How many of those men did 
you see?” “T saw all of them.” 
“How much of this shall I take?” 
“All (i. e., the whole) of it.” But 
the best literary usage omits the of 
as needless, preferring “I saw them 
all,’’ ““‘Take it all,”’ ete. 


For the Teacher 


Have your students look into the 
use of and, the, (Kipling, in his mag- 
nificent poem, “‘The Recessional,’’ has 
this line, ‘‘The triumph and the shout- 
ing dies’’—is there any error?) any, 
be back, can and may (twins and yet 
unlike), damage for charge, different 
than, don’t and doesn’t, effect and affect, 
expect for suppose, got; (‘‘Louise!” 
called the mother to the maid, “why 
do you cross that child? Let him 
have what he wants.’’ Then, upon 
a more piercing scream, “Louise, do 
you hear me? Let him have it, I 
say!”’ “It” proved to be a live wasp. 
*‘He’s got it, ma’am,’’ answered with 
perfect propriety the sorely tried 
Louise. Got is properly used in the 
sense of acquired, procured, and the 
like, but improperly used to express 
mere possession. When one has been 
seeking to get something, we properly 
say: ‘‘He has got it.’’ The dog has 
got the rabbit he has been chasing; 
he has ears and tail which he has had 
no part in getting) ; graduate (popularly 
used as signifying ‘‘to receive a de- 
gree at the end of a course of study; 
become a graduate.’”’ The institution 
graduates the candidate, i. e., admits 
him to a degree, or marks him with 
a degree, at the end of a course of 
instruction; in strict usage, therefore, 
the man is graduated. Objection is 
often made to “He graduated,” but 
this double meaning—passive and 
middle—is frequent, and in_ this 
world well established. “He was 
graduated” will still be preferred by 
many, while others deem that formal 
and stilted, and prefer to say: “He 
graduated”’ ). 


The dictionary habit must be 
created and established in the man or 
the woman who aspires to a clerical 
position that includes correspondence. 
The persons who grow sarcastic over 
the way we teachers insist on the 
letter of the language being fulfilled 
never write on a typewriter or wrote 
anything of any importance. You can't 
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hypnotize a typewriter and by looks 
and gestures make it translate your 
thoughts; you have to spell, punctu- 
ate and write sense. I have in mind 
the actual experience of an educated 
thinker and talker who had to put 
his knowledge into cold type by a 
personal manipulation of the truthful 
and not to be beguiled typewriter, 
and I may be emboldened to tell the 
experiences of this same person be- 
fore the summer is over. One thing 
sure, it wasn’t any joke, and this 
many-year student bought the latest 
and best dictionary out of his first 
month’s salary. 


Questions Answered 


Dear Madam: 


Kindly inform me if the use of the 
word (no) in the following sentences 
is incorrect: Charles takes no interest 
in his studies. There is no doubt 
about his being guilty. 


According to the theory that “No cat 
has nine tails, one cat has one tail 
more than no cat, therefore, one cat 
has ten tails,” the word “no” is im- 
properly used and yet our best writers 
use it. 

An early reply will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Yours truly, 

Miss Myrtle Whitehead. 


Answer: The sentences you give are 
correct; the explanation you make is 
too catological for me. 


Dear Madam: 

Will you kindly tell me, through 
the columns ot the “Writer,” which of 
the following is correct: “None of the 
documents is registered” or “None of 
the documents are registered?” 

Yours truly, 
i. M. B. 
Kutland, Vt., April 2, 1906. 


Some modern grammarians contend 
that the word none is singular, because 
it is evidently derived by a contraction 
of no one, but the best authorities hold 
that none may be either singular or 
plural, and a phrase such as “None of 
the documents is or are registered” may 
mean that one is registered, or that 
more than one is registered. If we are 
thinking of the one document, none is 
singular, but if we mean more than one, 
none is plural. 

Another class of nouns which gives 
difficulty is the so-called collective nouns, 
such as people, crowd, army, multitude, 
etc. These words are followed either by 
the singular or by the plural form of 


the verb, according as we think of the 
collection as a single body, or a number 
of individuals in a group. Thus we 
should certainly say, “The army is en- 
camped on the plain,” and equally 
clearly we would say, “People say it is 
not true.” 

The form of the verb should show the 
nature of the subject. The correct form 
is the one that expresses our thought 
with logical exactness. If we use the 
singular form of the verb it should 
mean that we wish to refer to the sub- 
ject as a single object, but if we use the 
plural form it should show that we are 
thinking of all the various single ob- 
jects that go to make up the whole, and 
that we are thinking of each as acting 
alone. 

Nothing demonstrates better than this 
that grammar is a matter of logical re- 
lationships of words and phrases used 
to express ideas. Violations of gram- 
mar arise more from carelessness than 
from anything else, and the study of 
correct language should be, not a study 
of rules, but a study of the exact mean- 
ing of words, and their exact logical 
relations to other words in the accurate 
expression of ideas. 





Just a Coincidence 


SCENTLY we received two let- 
R ters in the same mail stamped 
“Delay in delivery on account 
of insufficient address.” One 
letter was from the Shaw-Walk- 





er Company, Muskegon, Mich., and the - 


other from the Penman’s Art Journal, 
New York City. Both letters were ad- 
dressed to “The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1515 (instead of 151) Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago.” It is certainly a remark- 
able coincidence that two letters ad- 
dressed to us from regular correspond- 
ents in this way should have the same 
error and should arrive in the same mail. 

After considering the matter for some 
time, we arrived at the conclusion that 
the error is due to the sense of rhythm 
which is developed in operating the 
typewriter. The operator, having struck 
one five and repeated the one, instinct- 
ively, as it were, repeated the five as 
well—just as she did in practicing the 
exercises in typewriting when in school. 





The poorest people on earth are those 
who make the most of what they have 
and the least of what they are. 


" s - 
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The Classification and Arrangement of Students in the Short- 
hand Department so as to Secure the Best 
Average Results 


By W. N. Watson, Lincoln, Neb. 


[Read before the 


both to the 
and to the school, 
systematic ar- 
rangement and classification 
of the student be made. The 
welfare of the student should be the 
first thing to receive consideration. If 
he is started right and under some 
systematic and orderly arrangement, he 
learns from the beginning that lesson 
of system and order which he carries 
with him when he enters an office and 
which goes with him through life. It 
should be the aim of the teacher, not 
only to give the student that knowl- 
edge of shorthand which will fit him 
for active duties of life, but to at once 
imbue him with the idea that he must 
do things correctly, and with some 
arrangement, in school, and as well 
as he expects to do them when he 
reaches the business office. Pro- 
ficiency should be the watchword in 
every shorthand department. Cor- 
rect work from beginning to end is 
all that should be accepted by the 
teacher, and it should be so thor- 
oughly fixed on the student’s mind 
that he will fall in line from the 
start. Good recitations are largely 
a matter of habit. If a student gets 
started to prepare good recitations 
he soon becomes so interested in 
them that he seldom neglects them. 
The need of a classification of the 
shorthand student is obvious, both as 
,a matter of help to the student and 
as a decided help to the teacher. 
When a student enters our school 
he is encouraged to keep a time- 
table of his own. He is told that 
when he has a class it is his business 
to be in that class; or, if he has a 
study period, he should be at his 
studies. He is urged to map out 
each day’s work, not omitting an 
hour for exercise, and to carry that 
program out carefully. The value 
of utilizing every moment is im- 
pressed on him. As regards our real 
shorthand work, he is first given a 
talk on what shorthand is, together 
with plenty of suggestions, such as 
sharpening his pencils, the neat ar- 
rangement of his notebooks, etc. He 


T is 
student 
that some 


important, 


Central Commercial Teachers’ 


Association, 1905.] 

is then assigned a lesson, the teacher 
explaining to him the origin of the 
characters given in the lesson. He 
is given instructions how to study 
that lesson to obtain the results which 
he expects. I often tell my students 
that the reading of shorthand is more 
important that the writing of it, and 
I encourage them to read their notes 
back at least twice as often as they 
are written. Outlines are criticised, 
then rewritten, until the student is 
able to write them fluently and cor- 
rectly at the same time. 

In the system of shorthand which 
we are using in our school we have 
the student in a class in the textbook 
until he has carefully gone over two- 
thirds of it, when he is put into what 
is called the Beginning Dictation 
Class. In this class he is taught how 
to write sentences from dictation. 
He is also taught how to arrange his 
work on the page, the manner of 
turning leaves, etc., and position of 
the body and arms. This class writes 
between sixty and ninety words per 
minute. As soon as he acquires a 
good knowledge of how to take dicta- 
tion, he is required to pass a test of 
ninety words per minute from studied 
matter. He then goes to a class 
called the Beginning Transcript Class. 
Here he receives instructions how to 
get his transcripts from his notes, 
ete. He is led to read every outline 
he makes. We do not believe it is 
policy to give too much dictation but 
better to give more reading of short- 
hand. It often happens that he 
reads his work back two and three 
times after he has written it before 
he writes it again. By passing a test 
of 110 words per minute and dem- 
onstrating his ability to read his notes 
and transcribe them neatly and 
quickly, the student is then promoted 
to the Advance Transcript Class. 
Here he is taught the use of carbon, 
how to address envelopes, and tabu- 
lating. The letter-press plays an im- 
portant part, as well as the letter file, 
card index, and mimeograph. We re- 
quire that the student receive at least 
one hundred letters which are cor- 
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rectly written and O. K.’d by the in- 
structor in cnarge of this class. By 
passing a test of 125 words, he is 
promoted to what we call the New 
Matter Class. In this class nothing 
but new matter is given. It is given 
at various rates of speed, ranging 
from seventy-five words per minute 
up. In this class, everyone is re- 
quired to read every note that he 
takes, if possible. We do not en- 
courage anyone to take notes which 
he cannot read. In connection with 
this, a set of legal forms is given, as 
well as testimony, lectures, sermons, 
ete., he being taught how to do all 
this in an intelligent and satisfactory 
manner. 

I might add that in the transcript 
classes, no comparing of notes is 
allowed, neither will any work be 
accepted with erasures, narrow mar- 
gins, struck-over letters, smears or 
finger marks. In addition to this, 
the student goes on with his work 
in the textbook until he has com- 
pleted it and has taken a good re- 
view, when he is placed in the Ad- 
vanced Principle Class, where we 
deal with the technicalities of short- 
hand construction, advanced phras- 
ing, the study of difficult outlines 
and the principles governing them, 
ete. The student is kept in this class 
as long as he is in school. Short- 
hand penmanship is taught in every 
shorthand class and a special class 
for all shorthand students is held 
each day. We consider this a very 
important part of the program. 

Along with the shorthand and 
typewriting our students’ receive 
forty minutes recitation in penman- 
ship, thirty minutes in rapid calcu- 
lation, and thirty minutes in spelling 
and diacritical markings, definitions, 
ete., each day. For those who may 
be a little deficient in English, we 
have a class which reviews the sub- 
ject of grammar and another which 
takes up the subject of punctuation 
and letter-writing. We believe that 
a good understanding of all these 
subjects is essential in making an ef- 
ficient stenographer. 

Much more can be done in the 
study of the principles while going 
through the book the first time if 
the class does not have more than 
ten or twelve pupils in it. We try 
to avoid having our beginning classes 
any larger. Each student receives 
personal attention from the start. If 
we find a student who is getting 


along more slowly than the others, 
we give him a little more private at- 
tention and encourage him to keep 
up with the classes if possible. There 
is a problem for the school to solve 
which has students entering at all 
times. It taxes the resources and 
tact of the teacher to avoid getting 
too many classes on his hands. 

I have not mentioned the subject 
of typewriting, but I want to say 
that we believe typewriting to be 
more important to the average stu- 
dent than shorthand. Therefore we 
make an effort to train each one 
so that he is especially efficient in the 
use ot the machine. 

To sum up, then, the ability to 
read one’s notes correctly and tran- 
scribe them neatly and accurately 
should be the ultimate aim of the 
teacher when the student comes to 
him for the first time. Let teachers 
be conscientious in their work and 
also have a personal interest in every 
student under their supervision and 
a great change will be sure to be 
noticed in the output of stenogra- 
phers from the schools. Let us be 
honest with ourselves and our pupils 
and give them the best we can first, 
last, and all the time. 





Announcement 
As vice-president, and, 


therefore, 
manager ex-officio of the Employment 


Department of the National Short- 
nand Teachers’ Association, I should 
like to extend an invitation to all 
members who wish employment, and 
to all school proprietors, or those 
wishing to employ teachers of short- 
hand, to communicate, with me if in 
search of a position, or a teacher of 
shorthand. 

I shall do my utmost to serve the 
interests of all who wish to make 
use of this medium to supply their 
wants. No charge to anyone. 

John Alfred White, 
California, Pa. 





“Order is heaven’s first law.” It is the 
first law of the schoolroom, too. But it 
must not come because the teacher has a 
gad; it must come as the result of good 
work going on. It may be necessary at 
times to require good order; but it is far 
better to have it come as the accompani- 
ment of earnest, honest application to 
study. The best teacher gets good order 
as a by-product—West Virginia School 
Journal. 
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**Keeping Up Speed’’ 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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People Will Talk 


You may get through the world, but 
‘twill be very slow 

If you listen to all that is said as you go; 

You'll be worried, and fretted, and kept 
in a stew; 

For meddlesome tongues must have 
something to do— 

And people will talk. 


{f quiet and modest, you'll have it pre- 
sumed 

That your humble position is only as- 
sumed, 

You’re a wolf in sheep’s clothing, or 
else you're a fool; 

But don’t get excited—keep perfectly 
cool— 

For people will talk. 


And then, if you show the least boldness 
of heart, 

Or a slight inclination to take your own 
part. 

They will call you an upstart, conceited, 
and vain; 

But keep straight ahead, don’t stop to 
explain— 

For people will talk. 


If threadbare your dress, and old-fash- 
ioned your hat, 

Someone will surely take notice of that, 

And hint rather strongly you can’t pay 
your way; 

But don’t get excited, whatever they 
say— 

For people will talk. 


If your dress is in fashion, don’t think 
to escape, 

For they criticise then in a different 
shape— 

You’re ahead of vour means, or your 
tailor’s unpaid; 

But mind your own business, there’s 
naught to be made— 

For people will talk. 


Now, the best way to do is to do as you 
please. 

For your mind, if you have one, will 
then be at ease. 

Of course, you will meet with all sorts 
of abuse: 

But don’t think to stop them—it’s not 

any use— 
For people will talk. 
—Selected 





Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted Pear. A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
tI all communications relating to this 
should be addressed. 


department 


N Tuesday, June 5, we had 
'O) the pleasure of attending the 
“—@ commencement exercises of 
Weuees the MacCormac School of 
wae this city. One hundred and 
twenty-seven deserving young stu- 
dents of shorthand and the commer- 
cial branches were presented with 
diplomas. As this is the first year 
of the school in this form, Mr. Mac- 
Cormac having formerly conducted 
the well known MacCormac Corre- 
spondence School, this admirable re- 
sult speaks for itself. 

The. address of the evening was de- 
livered by the Rev. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, President of the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, who needs no 
introduction to thousands of people 
in this country. As Mr. Gunsaulus is 
best known as a minister, it was a 
privilege to hear him deliver even a 
brief lecture offhand and on such a 
practical subject as the one he chose 
for this eventful and business occa- 
sion. 

His remarks are so interesting 
throughout that we should like to 
give them in full in this department, 
feeling that they would be of more 
benefit and interest than anything 
we could possibly supply of our own. 
As it is, however, we must content 
ourselves with quoting his conclud- 
ing paragraph: 

“If you want to _ succeed, be 
prompt. 

“If you want to succeed, pay cash. 

“If you want to succeed, be pre- 
pared. 

“If you want to succeed, be cour- 
teous. 

“If you want to succeed, don’t get 
into debt. 

“Tf you want to succeed, be mas- 
ter of your appetite; be master of 
yourself, soul, body and spirit,—and 
may God give you success!” 

There is more wisdom in these 
simple points of advice than the idle 
student may imagine. If he observed 
all of them he would soon find hi> 
self on the sure and quick road to 
success—permanent success. 


be 


Dear Miss Power: 
As a subscriber to the Gregg Writer 
I take the liberty of enclosing three 
pages of shorthand writing, and ask 
that you criticise same in the Learn- 
ers’ Department. These notes you can 
see are y of plates in the maga- 
zine. But I worked them over and got 
much good practice out of them. 
was a yictim of that shorthand 
characterized by the e-a-ah vowel 
scale. So you can imagine how much 
pleasure it is to me to study Gregg. 
It just occurred to me that I should 
say something nice about the Gregg 
Writer. It is the best periodical de- 
voted to any system of shorthand. 
Yours truly, 
J. Ray Wade, 
Lane, Idaho. 


bd + * 


...I1 think the Learners’ Depart- 
ment the most interesting part of the 
magazine. I always turn to that first. 
It cannot be otherwise than helpful. 
There is nothing like being able to get 
doubtful points settled. We use the 
shorthand plates every day in our class 


work. 
Blanche M. Brock, 
Lynn, Mass, 


Penmanship 


Mr. Wade’s notes show great prom- 
ise of developing into as fine a style 
of writing as he has developed in 
longhand. It is such a pleasure to 
receive samples of notes from expert 
longhand penmen. There is a cer- 
tain regularity and freedom about 
such notes which are characteristic. 
Proportions are invariably much 
more uniform as a result of penman- 
ship training. Any large circle may 
be distinguished from any small cir- 
cle without having a uniform size 
for all large circles and a uniform 
size for all small circles; but a train- 
ing in penmanship establishes a cer- 
tain definite size, length and thick- 
ness for each consonant and vowel 
stroke, not only thus rendering one’s 
notes more uniformly beautiful, but 
developing in the hand a smooth and 
reliable movement which is not apt 
to allow one’s notes to be shattered 
by the added wear and tear of rapid 
writing. 

The skilled longhand penman may 
not be able to give as much artistic 
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quality to his shorthand as one who 
writes impulsively, because the sys- 
tem is so easily adaptable to the in- 
dividual and affords such scope for 
natural writing. The particular 
swing which a writer will give to his 
curves will be characteristic and dis- 
tinctive, to a great extent, of his pe- 
culiar hand impulse, no matter how 
much affected by practice, or training 
after the author’s style of writing. 

But an expert longhand penman 
is a deliberate writer, not necessarily 
a speedy one. There are exceptions, 
but the purpose of longhand writing 
is not to write speedily but to write 
well. For which reason longhand 
penmanship practice must be changed 
to some extent before it is adequate 
for the demands of the shorthand 
penman. 

We have seen longhand penmen 
develop an enviable style of short- 
hand, a smooth, unconscious manner 
of execution which imparts its regu- 
larity and freedom to the writer’s 
style of shorthand. Some of them 
have become rapid shorthand writers, 
others very artistic writers; at any 


rate there is not one who does not 
find his penmanship training of in- 


estimable value in the execution of 
his shorthand. 

We can very appropriately recom- 
mend at this point the training in 
shorthand penmanship which this 
system so distinctively affords. The 
flowing movement and onward slant 
of longhand writing, which underlie 
the principles of the system so far 
as execution is concerned, are de- 
lightfully conducive to special pen- 
manship practice. For which reason 
the penmanship lessons have at va- 
rious times appeared in the maga- 
zine and have since been put into 
book form and introduced by almost 
every progressive teacher as a neces- 
sary part of the pupil’s shorthand 
training. 

In Mr. Wade’s specimen we are es- 
pecially impressed with the practical 
and beautiful figures which he is 
able to form as a result of this same 
training. How few _ stenographers 
make intelligible figures—how few 
can make them! The shorthand 
writer must ever bear in mind that 

gures cannot be supplied by the 
context; they must be taken for what 
they seem to be. It therefore be- 
hooves the stenographer to take 
especial pains with the writing of 


figures, and we are only too glad to 
see that this vital detail has not been 
neglected by the writer in questio:. 


Speed 

The crying need of the hour seems 
to be for speed—judging from the 
number of letters we have received 
from students just completing their 
course at school, or who have finished 
it some time since and have been un- 
able to use their shorthand to much 
advantage in the positions they have 
obtained. 

It must be understood that before 
speed is attempted the pupil must 
have laid a perfect foundation of 
theory. Every principle and expe- 
dient must be at his command for 
instant application. ‘‘He who hesi- 
tates is lost,’’ but he who is prepared 
will not hesitate. Mr. Gunsaulus 
said: “If you want to succeed, be 
prepared.’’ How applicable to this 
very question! If you want to suc- 
ceed, if you want to acquire speed, 
lay a good foundation—le prepared. 

Assuming that this foundation has 
been laid, our advice for the acquire- 
ment of the much-desired speed is 
embodied in the three oft-quoted 
words, ‘‘Practice, practice, practice!” 

Practice! Not a very long word, 
to be sure, but a weighty one. To 
practice for speed means to win; but 
it also means to work. It is only 
the boy or girl without energy who 
fails, who imagines that speed will 
come as the natural result of the 
progression of time, without any 
effort on the part of this would-be 
““speedist.”’ It takes but a _ short 
time to disclose the utter folly of 
this idea. 

Practice means to dig. In work- 
ing up shorthand speed it means dili- 
gent, painstaking, systematic digging 
each day: not spontaneous, irregular 
practice or fits of inspiration which 
only keep one’s progress in an in- 
definite state. 

Practice—practice! Not only on 
shorthand writing, but on shorthand 
reading. The student must become 
familiar with his own writing, so 
that he may know whether or not 
what he is to put down will mean 
anything to him. Throughout our 
teaching we have laid double em- 
phasis on the value and necessity of 
special work in reading shorthand. A 
lesson written but not read is less 
than half complete. 
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Practice, practice, practice! On 
writing; on reading; on penmanship; 
on-acquiring a vocabulary; on saving 
time in every detail—turning pages, 
lifting the pen or pencil, and a thou- 
sand other little things which tend 
or not to the 200-mark. But above 
all, see that you have regular, daily 
dictation; an hour at the very least, 
at a time; keeping your hand at its 
limit constantly, consistent with at 
least fair legibility. In this way it 
will be easy to drop back ten words 
a minute and write perfect shorthand. 
By pushing still harder it will be easy 
a month from now to write perfectly 
what now is indistinct or indefinite. 

“Forge ahead!”’ 


Legal Work 

In response to our request for sug- 
gestions or inquiries from legal ste- 
nographers, we received an excellent 
list of legal words and phrases from 
Miss May H. Dundas, of Auburn, Ne- 
braska. Her letter is so practical 
and fitting tnat we take pleasure in 
printing it in full: 

* Madam: 


I am a 
especially 


stenographer,” I 
the first 


“legal 


interested in 


paragraph in your column in the Writer 
for May. I am a “self-taught” stenog- 


rapher, and last summer and winter I 
had a class of four in the Gregg sys- 
tem. I tried to teach them some of the 
legal work, and took most of the dic- 
tation from my own work in the office. 
I thought you might be interested in 
one lesson which I used in the vocabu- 
lary contest, one of a series with the 
Writer as a prize. Of course, it is too 
long to publish, but I thought it might 
be of some use to you, and enclose it 
herewith. 

It seems to me too much cannot be 
said in favor of acquiring a vocabu- 
lary in all lines possible. It doubles 
the facility in reading notes, especially 
where the dictator is a little too swift 
for one. For myself, I know that my 
knowledge of legal work is more than 
half my value to my employers. 

With best wishes for the Writer, I 


am Very truly yours, 
May Hamilton Dundas. 
We have outlined a list of these 
words to publish in the July number. 
In the meantime we hope this letter 
may encourage other legal stenog- 
raphers to contribute. 


Questions and Answers 


1. Is there any particular limita- 
tion to the use of N for “North” and 
for “New” in proper names? We must 
distinguish between Newport and 
Northport, yet we write New York, 
New Orleans and North Dakota with 


N for the first word. How write New- 
buryport? 

As near as possible we try to 
adhere to the longhand abbreviation 
in proper names. In ‘North Dako- 
ta’”’ we can do this by using N for 
North. In New York and New Or- 
leans, where a vowel follows a vowel, 
we must, of course, omit one vowel, 
and it is necessary to omit the vowel 
in New, because if inserted it would 
spell a different word. Newburyport 
would be written in full, using P 
for Port. Insert the U hook, round- 
ing off the angle. 

2. In the word “exchange,” why use 
the reverse S, and why is “exaggerate” 
written with the comma SS. Is it be- 
cause the S is easier to join in each 
case? 

We referred to the use of S in 
page 340 of the last issue, explaining 
that where a vowel occurs between 
the S and the J it is easier to write 
the comma S. Exchange, being so 
common, and having but the initial 
vowel, is easier written the other 
way. 

3. Which is the best form for 
“over-loaded?” I should say with the 
Ded joined, as this preserves the orig- 
inal form of the word. Isn't it a fact 
that the T or D is added when it forms 
part of the root syllable, as advised, 
advanced, tried; while the disjoined 
stroke conveys the idea of an added 
Syllable, as demanded, needed, tilted, 
ete? 

Write over-l-o-ded, with the dis- 
junction. You are correct in your 
conception of the use of the T and D 
disjoined, but not with regard to 
joining the Ded stroke in this word. 

4. How is “hexagon” written? Axe 
is written with the X sign, but “axle” 
is written with aks-l. Why not with 
the X sign also? I do not seem to have 
much confidence in the stroke X in the 
body of a word. Take “maxim,” for 
instance. I do not see how this can 
be a “slight modification of S.” It is 
practically the same. How write “aux- 
iliary?” Can X be used to represent X 
when preceded by a hook vowel? How 
write “monoxide?” 

Write “hexagon” ex-g-n, omitting 
A. Ex is a prefix and the initial H 
does not affect its use. Regarding 
the X sign in the body of a word, it 
has been referred to before, we think, 
in this department; in any event, we 
would say that it is practically not 
used in the body of a word. Ks is 
preferable for this purpose. While 
X in ‘‘maxim’’ may not resemble X 
but S, m-a-s-m does not mean any- 
thing, and therefore is distinctive for 
“maximum.” We wrote this form 
before the X sign was introduced. 
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write aw-k-s-i-]1 (S to left) for 
“auxiliary.”’ Monoxide, mn-o-ks-i-d. 

5. We write “electrical” with Kl 
disjoined; why not the same as “elec- 
tric?” “Superiority” is Super-r. 

‘Electric’ and ‘‘electrical’’ must be 
distinguished. ‘Superior’ is super- 
or; superiority, super-r (R represent- 
ing Ority). 

6. Can you give me any information 
on word building? That is, where the 
root syllable is a word-sign, as “good, 
goodish, goodly, goodness, etc., pretty, 
prettiness.” 

As a rule we disjoin when adding 
to contracted forms. Goodly, dis- 
joined Ly; goodish, disjoined Sh with 
initial circle; goodness, joined Ness, 
not using N sign, which, disjoined, 
means Antic, entic, ete. (‘‘authen- 
tic’). Prettiness may be written 
with joined \ to ‘‘pretty,”’ circle out- 
side angle. Where necessary apply 
the expedient given in Par. 206. 

7. Is it allowable to write “electrol- 
ogy,” with disjointed affix? 

Yes. 


We 


A Prophecy of 1874 


To the thousands of young typists 
scattered over the United States it will 
seem credible that within the 


hardly 
memory of many stenographers now liv- 
ing the following was printed in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine: 

“We published last May a brief de- 


scription of the machine. But since 
then we have seen the instrument, and 
not only that, we have procured one and 
tried it. And we take pleasure in say- 
ing we think it a success. 

“It is so simple that the veriest child 
who can spell can write with it as well 
as anyone, and it is so easily learned 
that any person can become familiar 
with it in a very short time. Its speed 
is twice that of the pen, and the work 
is in the plainest of print, so that there 
is no possible chance of mistaking a 
word. It is adapted to any and all 
work to which the pen is adapted, ex- 
cept writing in a bound book. 

“It is the beginning of a new industry, 
which evidently will work the same rev- 
olution in the process of writing that the 
sewing machine has worked in the pro- 
cess of sewing.” 

If the prophet who wrote that is on 
earth today he must feel like patting 
himself on the back for his acumen. 
“Its speed is twice that of the pen,” he 
tells us, and in those days that meant 


— 


something to the tired stenographer 
scribbling out his translation in the small 
hours of the night—one hour out of 
two, saved; but it mears to him 
four hours out of every five saved. 

And this prophet of thirty-one years 
ago (December, 1874), adds: “The ma- 
chine seems to be all that can be wanted 
of an instrument of the kind.” Poor 
fellow! He little knew the size of the 
prophecy he was uttering. The Reming- 
ton typewriter of 1874 resembles but lit- 
tle the Remington of today. We hope 
he is still alive and can take time to ex- 
amine the tabulating device, the multi- 
color-writing device, the speed-dog de- 
vice, the upper and lower-case shift de- 
vice, the thousand and one things which 
have been added to and taken from the 
machine of his time which he thought 
“all that can be wanted.” 

And what will be the typewriter of 
1936? If the English language were ab- 
solutely phonetic it might be a machine 
which would print direct from the voice 
without the intervention of pen, pencil 
or type keys, and this result is far from 
being an impossibility, even now.—7ype- 
ceriter and Phonographic World. 


A New Idea 


It is difficult to join was not easily 
and legibly—or is not, when preceded 
by it or there. We have recently 
adopted the plan of writing wasn’t 
and isn’t in such phrases—that is, 
joining the s to nt without an angle. 
The forms resulting from this com- 
bination are easy and legible at all 
times. The following are a few illus- 
trations: 


now 


- 


“—S -& + 


1. It was not, it was not there, 
there was not, there was not any, he 
was not. 

2. He was not there, he was not 
aware, there is not, there is not any, 
it is not. 

3. It is not necessary, it is not 
there, was not the plaintiff, was not 
the defendant. 
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The New Friendship 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH } 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed 


Typewriting in North Dakota 


HE following letter from Mr. 

W. Maclay Oates, principal 

of the Shorthand and Type- 

writing Department of the 

State University School of 
Commerce of North Dakota, contains 
so many excellent suggestions and 
ideas, and answers so thoroughly a 
number of inquiries concerning the 
checking and grading of typewriting 
work I have received recently from 
both teachers and students, that I 
have reproduced it in full. 

I am not surprised by the excel- 
lence of the budgets of work sent me 
by Mr. Oates—any student who will 
follow the systematic plan he has 
outlined cannot help doing good 
work. 

“Dear Mr. Bentley: 

“Having been a reader of the 
Gregg Writer for some time past, 
and having received special help and 
encouragement in my teaching from 
the Typewriting Department in the 
magazine, I have decided to send you 
some samples of the work done in 
our Typewriting Department here, 
in the hope that you can find time to 
look them over and give me any sug- 
gestions for improvement that may 
come to you. 

“T have submitted the work in pre- 
cisely the same form that it comes 
to my desk, in order that you may 
see the method we use here. It is 
a fair sample of the work that is 
handed in every day. 

“We divide our Typewriting In- 
structor into fifteen separate books, 
each book containing fifteen pages, 
not counting the cover or title-page. 
One book at a time is outlined and 
explained for the student, and as it 
takes about a week to complete the 
average book, less time is consumed 
in outlining the work than to assign 
and explain each lesson separately. 
The pages are handed in from day to 
day and if correct are marked ‘File,’ 
and are saved by the student until he 
has completed the fifteen. Then a 
cover is made which is also corrected 


and returned, and then the whole 
book is handed in. After fastening 
the sixteen pages together with paper 
fasteners the student is credited for 
that book on his record and the next 
book is taken up. Corrections are 
usually made in shorthand, for I find 
this adds to the interest and attracts 
more attention to the suggestions 
made than if they were written in 
longhand. 

“Every paper is accepted that does 
not contain more than two errors. 
No erasing, however, is allowed, and 
a paper bearing an erasure is re- 
turned to be rewritten. We do not 
hold students to perfect work, 
although many pages come in that 
are without error. In requiring per- 
fect work I have found that students 
in giving practically all of their at- 
tention to accuracy usually neglect 
speed, and that in allowing them two 
errors, while they make a mistake 
occasionally, they gain much greater 
speed and the work is accurate 
enough to be of practical value. 
This, however, is a point I shall be 
glad to have your opinion on. 

“Of course jit requires additional 
work on the part of the teacher to 
bind the books together as they are 
completed, but I have found the ad- 
vantage to be great. Zach student 
knows at all times just where he is 
in the course, how much he has done 
and how muck he still has to do. 
This, to me, was the disadvantage 
with the old method—assigning a 
lesson to one student in a certain 
way. and assigning it differently to 
the next student, working through 
the book in a hit-and-miss manner, 
when system should be thought of 
above everythirg else. 

“Copies of the covers for the first 
ten books are furnished, and the 
students use them in getting out 
their title-pages. After the tenth 
book they work out their own covers. 
A certain amount of this title-page 
work should have a place in any 
good typewriting course anyway, and 
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the making of the covers not only 
provides for this, but furnishes a 
change in the work which is appreci- 
ated. 

“A complete set of the best books 
that have been handed in is dis- 
played in the room. This not only 
encourages students to do their best 
work, but the books serve as ref- 
erence, and if I do not happen to be 
in the room when information is 
wanted, much concerning the ar- 
rangement of the work, etc., can be 
learned by consulting these books. 
As I have to teach both the shorthand 
and typewriting here, this point has 
meant a great deal. The completed 
books are held by me until the end 
of the term and are then returned 
to the student. If they care to save 
them the books are in very good 
form so that they may do this. 

“T thank you for a reply at your 
convenience, and if there is any part 
of this letter you think might be 
helpful to other teachers, I shall be 
glad to have it used in connection 
with the magazine, as I certainly 
am interested in furthering the in- 
terests of our work. 

“Cordially, 
““‘W. M. Oates.”’ 


Asked and Answered 


I am an interested reader of the 
Gregg Writer and wish to ask your 
opinion in regard to marking type- 
written copies. 

We will suppose, for instance, that 
one student writes a certain piece of 
matter at the rate of forty words a 
minute and makes ten errors and 
another writes the same matter at 
thirty-eight words a minute and makes 
six errors, which would you say did the 
better? Is there any way to calculate 
this and take into account the speed 
and accuracy?—C. M. P 


I should certainly consider a stu- 
dent who writes thirty-eight words a 
minute with six errors a much better 
operator than one who writes forty 
words a minute with ten errors. By 
simply deducting the errors from the 
actual number of words written, the 
thirty-eight-word-a-minute student is 
two words ahead of the other, and 
by calculating according to the rules 
used in the Typewriting Contests in 
the National Appliance Show in New 
York last November; viz, deduction 
of five words for every error, the 
forty-word student would lack ten 
words of having written anything, 
whereas the thirty-eight-word student 
would have eight words to his credit. 


— 
—— 


It has been my experience that ac. 
curacy is always preferable to speed, 
and I am certain that business mep 
will agree with me in saying that the 
stenographer who can write at aq 
reasonable rate of speed without er- 
ror is much to be preferred to the one 
who can write more rapidly, but 
makes mistakes—in other words, | 
would hardly consider either operator 
you mention a good one. 


As a reader of the Gregg Writer I 
would like to ask if you could tell me 
whether a person with a crippled hand 
could operate a typewriter successfully. 
I am employed in this company as ste- 
nographer and my left hand has been 
crippled since I was about two years 
old; that is, my left hand is not as large 
as my right hand and not so active. 

Can you tell whether in my case you 
would advise using all four fingers on 
each hand, or how many‘ —_ 


Yes sir; most certainly—in your 
case at least. Judging from your 
letter the affliction of your left hand 
does not prevent your doing good 
typewriting work. The fact that you 
are employed as stenographer for 
such a concern as the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company would indicate that 
you are doing satisfactory work, so 
you have already answered your first 
question. 

As to the advisability of your using 
all four fingers of each hand, you will 
have to answer that yourself. One 
of the best operators I have ever had 
in school was a young man with but 
one hand, he having lost his right 
hand in an accident a few years ago. 
He uses a Smith machine and is 
satisfactorily filling a good business 
position today. The copy for the 
plate in the March issue was made 
by him. Of course, he is not a touch 
operator, and it is doubtful if you 
could become one unless you can use 
ali four fingers of each hand. De- 
termination to do good work, to- 
gether with the ability and ambition 
that you evidently possess, will make 
a successful stenographer, whether by 
touch or by sight;whether all fingers 
are used or but one. It is the 
operator as much as the method that 
counts. 


In the March number of the Gregg 
Writer I notice a page of ornamental 
typewriting. Could you inform me 
where I could obtain a magazine de- 
voted to this subject? 

At the Pan-American Exposition I 
believe there was on exhibition “The 
Niagara Falls,” executed by a young 
lady on the typewriter, and I would 
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—_—_ — 


like very much to secure a copy of 
same, or any other piece of work of 
this character. In my present position 
I have a great deal of time which I 


might devote to this practice. I have 
spent some little time in designing a 
United States flag, a copy of which I 
enclose herewith.—D. C. 

I am glad that the piece of orna- 
mental typewriting in the March is- 
sue of the Gregg Writer was of a 
character to attract your attention. 





OF THE U. 


REPORT ON ACTION OF SIGHTS, RECORD TARGET PRACTICE, 
S. FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA. 


manuals published that contain de- 
signs for ornamental work, as well 
as valuable hints and suggestions, 
but I know of none that is devoted to 


ornamental typewriting exclusively. 
Neither do I know where a copy of 
the ‘‘Niagara Falls’ can be obtained. 
(Note.—Can any reader give me the 
name of any such publication, or tell 
me where this particular piece of 
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I think it well for students and ste- 
nographers to do some of that kind 
of work occasionally, principally for 
accuracy and the satisfaction of being 
able to do it. However, I would not 
advise any student or stenographer to 
devote any considerable amount of 
time to such work, as I believe it 
can be more profitably used in in- 
creasing speed on the machine. The 
design you enclose is very well done 
and a number of my students have 
commented favorably on it. 

are several typewritten 


There 











ornamental typewriting can be ob- 
tained’? ) 
The Typewriting Plate 

The tabulated statement in this 
issue was prepared by A. O. Richards, 
who says in his letter accompanying 
the statement: “I am a stenographer 
in the navy and am at present with 
Rear Admiral R. B. Bradford, on 
board the Flagship Minneapolis. We 
have work of this kind pretty often, 
and this is a fair sample of the type- 
writing done by the stenographer at 
sea.”’ 
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How One Fake System Works Its Way 


HE Phonographic Magazine has 
this entertaining article in 
the June issue: 

“The schemes by which 
fake shorthand systems have 
been boosted are legion. If a 
record of them all could be brought 
together it would be not the least 
entertaining chapter in the history 
of shorthand, nor the least shame- 
ful in the annals of roguery. But, 
as the professional swindler is al- 
ways sure to overreach and destroy 
himself at last, so the shorthand 
system fakir does not invariably 
find his proposed victim ‘easy.’ At 
a recent convention of commercial 
teachers a good thing was told on 
one of this gentry of system trick- 
sters, which, when it went the rounds 
of the hotel headquarters, set many 
sides to shaking with unsympathetic 
laughter. The story was told by a 
member of the convention who hailed 
from the thriving young city of X—, 
and it ran like this: 

*“**You see that crushed-tragedian- 
looking chap over there? Well, he 
is Z , the angel of the new Mag- 
netic system of shorthand. A few 
weeks ago he turned up in my town 
and at my office and stated that he 
had called to see me about the new 
world-wonder, the Magnetic system, 
which is now “sweeping the coun- 
try,” producing shorthand writers 
in eight days that make the work of 
old weather-beaten Pitman court-re- 
porters look like thirty cents. He 
went on and showed me how easy 
the Magnetic was in the writing, how 
sure it was in the reading, and how 
simple it was in the learning, and 
then he got down to his strong argu- 
ment which was expected to pull 
me incontinently into the Magnetic 
camp. “Mr. Smith,’ he said, “we 
know we have got the biggest thing 
the world ever saw in the way of 
a shorthand system, and that in- 
side of twelve months we are going 
to drive Pitman phonography out of 
all the first-class schools. Now that 
is all we want. We want only the 
first-class schools; and that is why 
I am here to talk to you today. It 
is our policy to place our system in 
only one school in any community, 
and we give that school the exclusive 
right to teach our system in that 
community. But, of course, the 


school must be the best school in the 
community. Well, it is only last 
week that the principal of the Jones 
Business College, your competitor 
over the way, wrote to us, making a 
very flattering offer for the exclusive 
use of the Magnetic system in this 
city. So I came up here to find out 
the actual facts. I have been here 
several days and have quietly studied 
the situation, and I am frank to say 
to you that I find that the Jones 
school does not stand with this com- 
munity as your school does—and we 
want the best. So I am here to offer 
you the exclusive use of our system 
of shorthand, and the conditions are 
such and _ such. They are much 
easier than we would make to the 
Jones school because we are willing 
and anxious to concede something 
for the sake of carrying out our 
fixed policy of introducing the Mag- 
netic into only the best schools. But, 
of course, if you can’t see your way 
clear to meet us upon this proposi- 
tion we shall have to go back to 
Jones. And with the help our world- 
wonder system will give his school, 
in another year he will be doing all 
the business worth having in this 
place! See?’ But I didn’t see. I 
just told him he had missed his guess 
about having any such offer from 
the Jones school, for I owned both 
schools and knew! And the next 
train took the crushed tragedian to 
another town.’ ”’ 


Shorthand in Public Schools 


The Gregg system of shorthand was 
chosen for use in the Minneapolis 
high schools next year. After a lively 
discussion, lasting over an hour, the 
board of education came to the de- 
cision by unanimous vote. Four 
shorthand experts appeared before 
the board, two of them being partial 
to the Gregg system and the other 
two to the Pitman system. Several 
members of the board admitted their 
extreme doubt as to what system 
they should choose, but finally all 
agreed upon the Gregg as being the 
easiest to learn in the time that can 
be devoted to the study in high school 
work.—NMinneapolis Tribune. 





“Not alone to know, but to act, accord- 
ing to thy knowledge. is thy destination.” 
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**Letter Drills ’’ on the Lessons 


N the October issue we printed 

a series of dictation exercises 

compiled by Mr. David E. 

Henry, principal of the Short- 

hand Department of the 

Willis Business College, Ottawa, 

Ontario, which attracted much at- 

tention and favorable comment on 

the part of many teachers. The ex- 

ercises were designed to relieve some 

of the earlier lessons of tedium, by 

enabling the teacher to give dictation 

from letters after the fifth lesson in 

the text. Early dictation from letters 

always has a stimulating effect upon 
students. 

Mr. Henry has very kindly sent 
us another batch of letters, some of 
which are given in this issue, and the 
remainder will appear next month. 
We are sure these letters will be ap- 
preciated by our readers, and we 
suggest that teachers cut them out 
and paste them in their manuals for 
supplementary tests and drills. 


Paragraph 78 


Mr. Anthony Andrews, 
Clinton. 
Friend Anthony: 

I have this day a letter from Denis 
Adams in which he states that he will 
vacate my house, 25 Hinton St., your 
city, on the second day of May—not in 
the autumn as we thought. Now, I 
shall esteem it a favor if you will 
again get a good tenant forit. I would 
not leave it vacant, because in such a 
state it would be demolished before 
long. 

Gordon Hutton, who contemplates a 
change of residence, has in view Mr. 
Houston’s house in Almonte, for which 
he would like to get an estimate of the 
rent that would be deemed fair for a 
year. Please write him. 

Can you lend me your treatise on the 
law of tenancy in vogue on this con- 
tinent? 

Your friend, 


(134 words.) Willie Sutton. 


Paragraph 81 


Friend Devine. 

The fair here in aid of the indigent 
opened on the 4th. People from all 
points are in attendance. In an edifice 
at the entrance some caitiff natives of 
India have a show of mastiffs, which I 
took in to gratify my friend Whitton, 
of Ashton, who will define same in his 
letter to you. 

I will go to Kingston in a day or 
two to testify in a divorce case which 
Mr. Frank Eaton notified me to attend. 
As it is a place I seldom visit, I may 
spend some days there. I shall write 
you a cogent letter from that place. 

Your friend, 


(109 words.) Andrew Seaton. 


Paragraphs 84 and 87 


Friend Norman: 

It is thought that Auditor Beman 
will be the nominee at our convention, 
which takes place tonight. I maintain 
that if elected he has a good chance to 
be taken into the ministry, to which 
he would be a splendid addition. If he 
fails to be in attendance, Mr. Cashman 
will be nominated in his stead, in which 
case the nomination would be _ sus- 
tained, but this man’s chances to be 
elected are not as good. Attend the 
convention if you would have all the 
details. 

Your friend, 
Simon Hutton, 

(91 words.) 


Paragraph 88 


Gentlemen: 

The slight difference between our 
boots and shoes and those you have 
used up to this time ought not to hinder 
your trade. If you will not keep the 
entire lot sent you, we shall hand the 
agency to Mr. Kent, who, as a member 
of the temperance society, will get all 
the sales from the members who now 
go to you, which alone will give him 
plenty of work. Our Mr. Hendry, 
whose duty is on the road, says that 
the agents in Appleton, and in the dif- 
ferent places up the line which he has 
visited, do not find it at all difficult 
to sell our goods, because I judge their 
system differs from yours. Now, we 
want a definite reply by the end of the 
month. 

Yours for business, 

(132 words.) 


Page 53, Column 2 


Gentlemen: 

I have gone fully into the new tariff 
which the government desires to see in 
vogue. That it is an important im- 
provement from which great good will 
enanate cannot be denied, and I am 
glad the first vote sanctioned it, but 
know not how it got there. Had there 
been a full attendance of members it 
might have met defeat. May God grant 
that it will go through the final siages 
as well. Immediately after the vote 
was given, Mr. Hogan pointed out that 
but forty members out of eighty had 
voted, which he maintained did not 
represent the voice of the house. He 
gave immediate notice that he would 
again speak on the tariff, and thus 
showed that he is ever ready to keep 
an eye on all affairs of great impor- 
tance so as to improve tnem. 

Yours in haste, 

(141 words.) 


Page 55, Column |! 


Friend Hatton: 

I received your recent letter in due 
time and noted your reference to your 
public remarks about the principal and 
pupils of the railroad college of your 
city. In rtply, would say that I regard 
said college as real. Its record shows 
that the quality of the work it does in 
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the railway line is beyond question. I 
regret the step you took to have those 
remarks put in the publication to which 
you refer. It was my purpose to send 
those people a remittance today, but 
now I will not remit at all. They have 
no business to publish such remarks 
about any college. Be calm, Hatton, 
and show that you are a man of good 
principles. 

Your friend, 

(123 words.) 


Page 55, Column 2 


Dement. 


Sir: 

Our respected friend, Mr. Devine, has 
written us a letter in which he speaks 
of your wood. He says that the kind 
you sent on the 25th to the society he 
represents for us does not at all give 
satisfaction. We now write to say that 
should you send any more we shall 
have to return it, as we will not stand 
any but satisfactory goods. If you 
cannot send us the wood we want, 
please ship some nut coal in place. It 
is our hope that you will know the 
spirit of our speech on this side of the 
question and will ship soon the right 
wood or some nut coal. Our system of 
business does not allow us to deal in 
a different quality. 

Respectfully, 

(128 words.) 


Lesson 8, Letter No. 1 
Dear James: 

I wish to find out forthwith if you 
know anybody who will rent my house 
at 45 King Street for a term of two 
years. If you know anyone, send him 
to me at once to have a look at the 
house, for nobody can tell beforehand 
if $250 per year is cheap or not. In 
the space of ten years I have had four 
different tenants, everyone of whom 
was satisfied to pay that much. How- 
ever, I once met a man who told me 
he could get such a house cheaper. 
Thereupon, I said he might elsewhere, 
but not in this city, as everybody who 
follows this line of work well knows. 
Hereafter, let me hear from you as 
before. 

Your friend, 


(130 words.) Leo. 


Lesson 8, Letter No. 2 


Dear Nephew: 

Notwithstanding whatever you have 
said in your letter of the 5th, I must 
still differ with you as to the correct 
way to bring up the question referred 
to before the Republic. Do not be in- 
different, for whenever somebody shows 
indifference in such affairs, somehow, 
he will be the loser. The question will 
be threshed out in the fall, but in the 
meantime I should like to hear from 
you again. While I shall meanwhile 
study it, nevertheless, nobody at your 
home should give up. 

With kind regards and good wishes 
to everyone, I am 

Your uncle, 


(100 words.) Stephen. 


Lesson 8, Letter No. 3 
Gentlemen: 
I am told that there is a nice lot, 
90x215, somewhere on James Street of 


——— — 


your city, which someone whose name 
I have forgotten, wishes to sell by 
auction sometime in May next; and 
whereas my_ boy, who leaves college 
this spring, desires to go into business 
I wish to correspond about it with a 
view to purchase it for him. There- 
fore I wish to find out the name of the 
gentleman who owns the lot and 
wherever the house is located thereon. 
I shall esteem it a somewhat great 
favor if you will write next week, or 
any time thereafter, to tell me what- 
ever you know therein. Accept my 
thanks. Yours in haste, : 
(119 words.) 


Lesson 8, Letter No. 4 


Gentlemen: 

Your letter, wherein you speak of a 
brick house you have for sale, is re- 
ceived. I can tell therefrom that you 
refer to an edifice. Wherefore did you 
not give the price and the name of 
whomsoever owns it? I note that there 
are therewith three or more lots where- 
on could be erected a fine block, or 
whatsoever one may choose. Please 
tell me wheresoever it is located, so 
that whensoever I am in your city I 
may be able to find it alone, should 
you be out. Give me all the particulars 
asked for and add thereto whatsoever 
you think may be of use to me, where- 
upon you will hear from me again. 

Yours for business, 

(118 words.) 


Letter No. 5 


Honored Sir: 

The collector you sent to the house 
the other day is a great thinker and a 
polite caller. The way he represented 
to me the advantages of the enclosed 
policy, at once convinced me that it is 
a splendid one and caused me to be 
insured therein. Besides, the insurer 
is a good speaker and the directors of 
your company will do well to keep him 
as long as they can. 

Yours in haste, 

(76 words.) 


Letter No. 6 


Honored Sir: 

Your letter came in yesterday and I 
was more than glad to hear from you. 
Yes, I was in Almonte and did the 
work as directed. The people ther 
think well of your company and from 
what I saw I judge you ought to doa 
good deal more business in the course 
of the year. There were many called 
on me the day I was there and all 
spoke well of the way you do business. 

Your friend, 

(81 words.) 


A contest in which five contested 
for the position as stenographer and 
private secretary to Fred A. Stevens, 
general manager for the Pere Mar- 
quette at Detroit, was won easily by 
Harry Glass of this place. Mr. Glass 
is a writer of Gregg shorthand.— 
Greenville Daily Call. 





Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McCiure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by Joun R. GREGG. 


Rapid Transitions Between Outlines 


HE unwritten strokes or “unregistered movements of the pencil,’’ discussed 
some time ago in this magazine, are worthy of consideration in this de- 
partment. 

Absence of disconnected vowels, and systematic phrasing principles 
greatly reduce the time that is lost in this way, but, nevertheless, there is some loss 
between the outlines, The exact amount depends on how quickly we go from one 
sign to the next. With beginners, the pen is usually off the paper longer than it is 
ewployed in making the characters. 

There should never be a perceptible halt in the motion. Train the hand to 
glide smoothly from one outline to the other. A good way to do this is to select 
an easy sentence and write it with the arm swinging continually to the right. 
Practice the alphabet in the same way, and you will be surprised at how rapidly 
your speed will develop. 
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Plate XX//—Be very careful to keep the character for “u” quite small. The 
“ow” is somewhat larger. Watch slant and relative positions of circle and hook. 
Let the full weight of the arm rest on the muscle of the forearm, and slide the 
finger nails freely on the paper. 

Plate XX/1//.—Keep the “oi” very small. Notice the strokes to which it is 
joined without an angle. 

In many cases the “i” is made without an angle, as in lines 5and7. In other 
places where an angle must be used it is always sharp and very quickly made. 
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Plate XX7V.—The characters given in this plate join very naturally and form 
a very decided advantage over the disconnected vowel systems. Note especially the 
small circle which distinguishes the “ia” from the “i,” 

I have been receiving some very excellent work from those who are following 
these lessons, and would be glad to have more of you send me your work. 


If you see anything that is worthy of Thoroughness at the beginning of the 
praise, speak of it. Even if you cannot study of shorthand means more rapid 
do a worthy deed yourself, commend one progress in advanced work. Keep that 
who does. in mind always. 
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Secret of Good Writing 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Secret of Good Writing— Continued 
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Convention of Indiana Business College Association 


An unusually successful meeting 
of the Indiana Business College 
Association was held in the rooms of 
the Central Business College on May 
25th and 26th. Considering the 
youth of the association, the attend- 
ance was surprisingly good. The 
papers presented were of a uniformly 
high standard, ard as the program 
was not overcrowded there was much 
profitable and interesting discussion. 

After a meeting 
of the Private 
School Managers’ 
Section had been 
disposed of on Fri- 
day morning, Mr. 
F. M. Van Antwerp, 
Spencerian Business 
College, Louisville, 
Ky., presented an 
d excellent paper on 

W. H. Carrier “The training 

of a Stenographer.”’ 

During the discussion of this paper, 
Mr. Enos Spencer, Louisville, Ky., 
took occasion to protest against the 
wrong ideas prevailing as to what 
a stenographer’s training should be. 
He blamed this condition partly upon 
those shorthand ‘‘authors’’ who ad- 
vertise courses of a few weeks. He 
referred sarcastically to the “light- 
ning’ author, who, at the previous 
meeting of the body, declared that 
his system could be learned in a few 
weeks. Mr. Spencer’s remarks 
brought forth considerable applause; 
and not a voice was raised in defense 
of the ‘“‘get-through-quick”’ system. 

Mr. M. M. Link, Brown’s Business 
College, Terre Haute, Ind., talked 
for a few minutes on the subject, 
“Qualifications of a Business Teach- 
er.”” Mr. Link emphasized the ne- 
cessity in a teacher of enthusiasm, 
energy and tact. 

Mr. John R. Gregg, as President 
of the Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, extended on behalf of 
that body an invitation to the I. B. 
C. A. to affiliate with the former. 
On the motion of Mr. Walter B. 
Fulghum, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“‘Resolved, that the Indiana Business 
College Association heartily approves 
and will support the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, and 
will further urge the individual mem- 
bers of the faculties of our respective 








schools to become members of that 
Association.”’ 

On Friday evening an interesting 
round table session was held, during 
the course of which Mr. G. W. Brown 


-presented, at the request of the body, 


the paper on “The Young Man’s 
Problem and How to Meet It,”’ which 
he read at the Des Moines Conven- 
tion. It provoked an unusually in- 
teresting discussion, in which many 
of the members took part. 

An important paper at the Satur- 
day morning session was that of Mr. 
M. H. Lockyear, Evansville, Ind., on 
“Legitimate and Illegitimate Adver- 
tising.’’ Mr. Lockyear argued that 
school advertisements should be 
honest, and that advertising to guar- 
antee positions without stating the 
terms upon which the guarantee is 
made is wrong. This provoked 
another discussion. 

Mr. S. H. East, Indianapolis, Ind., 
discussed the problem of methods of 
teaching spelling. 

The report of the Committee on 
Uniformity of Courses of Study, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Walter B. Fulghum, 
Richmond, Ind., was well written, in- 
teresting and thought-stimulating. 

A report from the Committee on 
Uniformity of Tuition Rates devel- 
oped much discussion, but no definite 
action was taken. 

The meetings 
were presided over som 
by Mr. W. H. Car- f 
rier, who was 
honored with re- @ 
election to the pres- . 
idency of the Asso- " 
ciation. The 
indefatigable secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. 
J. D. Brunner, who 
contributed so much 
to the success of the 
meeting, was also re-elected by unani- 
mous vote. 

On the whole this meeting was one 
of unusual interest and speaks well 
for the progressive spirit of the In- 
diana and Kentucky business educa- 
tors. With such a start, the organi- 
zation should thrive and prosper. 





J. D. Brunner 





“Whatever you study, endeavor to 
learn it accurately. Never be satis- 
fied with a surface knowledge of 
anything.”’ 





























































Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Advice to Small Investors 


We are better money earners.than 
we are money savers. It has not yet 
become a part of the moral fibre of 
our people, outside of New England, 
to regard savings as an evidence of 
character. ... 

The savings bank is, of course, -the 
first place to invest savings, because it 
will receive small sums and pay an 
interest on them, and because it is safe. 
But when a man’s savings have reached 
$1,000, or even $500, what shall he do 
with his momey’?... 

Better than most building and loan 
associations is the stock of a good 
local bank (preferably a national bank) 
that has had a successful career. But 
by all means should a small investor 
beware of the stocks of industrial com- 
panies. He may find a good investment 
in town or country bonds, which can 
sometimes be bought at a price that 
will yield a fair rate of interest. But 
stocks or bonds of great companies, 
about which he personally knows noth- 
ing, will be avoided by every prudent 
small investor. ... 

It has been said of the industry of 
mining, that in modern times more 
money has been put into the ground 
than has been taken out of it. 

Land mortgages are dangerous, for 
the placing of mortgages wisely re- 
quires local expert knowledge of values 
and of real estate and property ten- 
dencies. ge 

A small investor should make his 
own investments if he can possibly se- 
cure the necessary information; for the 
training of one’s judgment can as well 
be done with small sums as with large 
ones, and a man of untrained judgment 
is not likely to accumulate large sums 
at all.—The World’s Work, Jan., 1906. 


Stock Market Outlook 


As important deals are still in pros- 
pect, the market must continue to be 
more or less influenced thereby. These 
deals being usually under the control 
of powerful financial interests, it fol- 
lows that the latter will use their ut- 
most endeavor to prevent any serious 
reaction in the market that might in- 
terfere with their plans. Another sup- 
porting influence is the fact that im- 
portant new issues of both stocks and 
bonds are in process of negotiation, and 
simply waiting favorable opportynity 
for announcement. This means that 
large banking houses will co-operate in 
preventing any violent reaction until 
these new securities find a resting 
place. The process of selling stocks 
by large holders continues without in- 
terruption, and high-priced speculative 
issues are steadily passing from strong 
into weaker hands. 

The general business situation con- 
tinues eminently satisfactory, which is 
exemplified by the splendid statement 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the past quarter, showing profits 
for the year 1905 of $200,000,000, and 
unfilled orders of 7,605,086 tons. The 
reserves are still too low, considering 
demands to which the banks are ex- 
posed, and funds are delayed in return- 
ing from the interior by the activity 
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of trade in various sections and by the 
slowness with which farmers are mar- 
keting their products. The large creq- 
its obtained abroad at the time of the 
last monetary squeeze are now matur- 
ing and will have to be either renewed 
or otherwise provided for. Were it not 
for Russia’s impaired financial condi- 
tion and the rumors that Russia con- 
templates a new heavy loan of $400.- 
000,000 these obligations might be ex- 
tended; but with affairs as they are it 
seems likely that many of these loans 
will have to be retransferred to New 
York, and no doubt this partly explains 
the expansion in the loan item in last 
week’s statement. London has been 
shipping securities to this side in a 
steady stream for some time past, with 
a view to taking advantage of recent 
high prices. If these tendencies con- 
tinue we are likely to export consider- 
able gold during the next few months, 
which, though quite natural under or- 
dinary circumstances, will not encour- 
age monetary ease at this center. The 
outlook is for an active and irregular 
market.—Henry Clews, in Moody's 
Magazine. 

Gentlemen: 

We have your letter regarding the 
Johnson matter. You have a copy of 
our letter and also of their letter re- 
garding the subject of where these 
stocks were at work, and if you will 
look over our answers to your accept- 
ance, which you seemed to resent, we 
do not believe you will rescind your 
order. If, as you say, such an abroga- 
tion of the contract affects their in- 
terest so much and will result in their 
ultimate fall, we would not favor fol- 
lowing this kind of policy, not caring 
to follow such a plan except in an ex- 
tremity. This, however, is for you to 
decide fully. 

Yours truly, 
Dear Madam: 

Replying to your favor of the 7th, 
would say that the name of the gentle- 
man to whom I sold half of the prop- 
erty bought of you, is R. C. Carne. His 
Chicago address is 917, 172 Washington 
Street; his Oak Park address I do not 
know. 

Referring to the Chicago Avenue as- 
sessment, would say that I have not 
yet ascertained the amount, but my 
portion will be one-half the taxes on 
the ninety feet. 

Yours 


very truly, 


Financial Letters 


Messrs. Macken & Lamb, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have your message of even date 
stating that you will take the Brainerd 
bond if the population is 10,000. The 
writer is very doubtful about this fact. 
We have two statements, but neither of 
them is quite satisfactory. In one case, 
the population is given as 10,000, and in 
the other as less. We have written to 
find out more surely, and will inform 
you. The bonds will not be ready for 
delivery until December 2d. We do not 
intend to offer you these bonds as sav- 
ings bank bonds, although they may 
prove to be such. We have not yet 
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sold Fayette county bonds, although we 

have had several offers for them. These 

ponds will be dated December 34d. 
Yours truly, 


Méssrs. A. E. Small & Co., 
Bloomfield, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 

Herewith find enclosed our check No. 
130, for $27.00, in payment of our note 
of July 22d. Kindly acknowledge same. 

Yours truly, 


Messrs. Chapin & Dewey, 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

You will find herewith enclosed our 
check No. 131 for $5.00, in payment of 
balance due on advertising contract in 
Chicago Record. Kindly acknowledge 
receipt of same. 

Yours truly, 


Messrs, Kemp Putt & Co., 
Spring Valley, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Herewith please find inclosed our 
check No. 136 for $279.00, in payment of 
all bills to date, in full. Please ac- 
knowledge receipt of same. 

Yours truly, 


A. N. Kellogg, Esq., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

We have been notified today by our 
bank that you have drawn on us at 
sight for $54.23. We have ordered the 
bank to return the draft as we are pos- 
itive that our bill is not that large and 
we think you have made a mistake in 
the amount. Please look up our ac- 
count on your books and see if we are 
not correct. 

Yours respectfully, 


Mr. C. E. Scully, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your message saying you 
cannot decide on Butler county bonds 
until Tuesday. Of course, we offer them 
subject to sale, but if you can use them, 
wire us on Tuesday, and if unsold, we 
will report at once. 

Yours respectfully, 








Mr. F. J. Toland, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 


We have your esteemed favor of the 
12th ult. We could not sell the bonds 
at the price named. If you can offer 
them at par, telegraph us the receipt 
and we will answer as promptly. 

Yours truly, 


Messrs. Sciscoe & Willson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 

Your esteemed favor of the 15th re- 
ceived. We have $60,000 of Hancock’ 
left, $50,000 maturing from °86 to ’90, 
and $10,000 from ‘99 to 1900. As you 
know, these are gilt edge bonds. If 
you can use them, let us know at what 
price and we will meet your views, if 
possible. We will continue to send you 
our list from time to time, to which we 
hope you will give careful attention. 
Yours respectfully, 


Mr. Forest Logan, 
Peoria, Il. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your favor of the 24th 
inst., we beg to state that we have no 
catalog of publication. The only work 
that we have published is that issued 
for our correspondence with our clients 
—pamphlets relative to our’ securities. 
We have recently published a digest of 
the law concerning the issue of munic- 
ipal bonds, which we send you by this 
mail under separate cover, and shall 
be glad to have your views as regards 
its necessity and competence. 

Yours truly, 


Banking Letters 
Mr. D. H. Ford, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Inclosed please find note for $1,000.00 
at 6 per cent. payable five months from 
Jan. 27th. I wish you would discount 
this note and place same to my credit 
at 1% per month upon same. I have 
no idea at present of drawing against 
this note and simply send it to you for 
the purpose of increasing your interest 
account. If you feel like taking the 
note and giving me credit, all right; if 
not, return it to me, and oblige 

Yours truly, 


Mr. E. M. Kellogg, Cash., 

; Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed herewith I hand you Racine 
Knitting Co. note, dated March 27th, 
for $2,000, the same being renewal of 
one of like amount sent to me with 
instructions that they might renew if 
desired. I-also enclose you my check 
for $37.28, to cover interest on same for 
122 days at 5%%. 

Thanking you for past favors, I re- 
main 





Yours very truly, 





Mr. E. M. Brackin, 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 2d, enclosing cou- 
pon note of Bertha Cannon for $35.00, 
due May 20th, has been received, and 
shall have my prompt attention. 

Yours very truly, 





Mr. Ralph Phillips, 
hicago, Il. 
Dear Sir: 


We enclose copy of letter from our 
attorney concerning the Graham, Ari- 
zona, courthouse bonds, which will ex- 
plain itself. Will you kindly inform 
me whether the government has ap- 
proved of the legislative action of the 
Assembly of Arizona, of 1883, concern- 
ing these bonds. 

By so doing, at your earliest con- 
venience, you will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 


Confidence inspires confidence. Con- 
fidence in your own business inspires the 
confidence of others. Doubt is equally 
contagious. Show doubt, lack of confi- 
dence or faith in your own business and 
you may be sure that the public will not 
be long in taking the same view of your 
business.—The Western Monthly. 
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Stenographic Success 


NE reads that Darwin never 

understood an equation and the 
chances are that Isaac Newton 

AIL 
(40 cat could not have passed any ex- 

= amination in literary or es- 
thetic subjects. 

But it was their ability to do some one 
thing well that has turned the world 
upside down at various times in its for- 
ward march, not their inability to do 
badly what all the world only does mod- 
erately well. 

It makes little difference what you do— 
the difference lies in the way you do it. 

The business world is overstocked 
with poor people looking for good posi- 
tions, while good positions are waiting 
for good people to fill them. 

There seems to be a superabundance 
of stenographers, but there are few po- 
sitions where there is a better chance for 
women than in that very line of work. 

The trouble is so many women think 
that to be a stenographer one only has 
to have a high school and a business col- 
lege training. That is the reason there 
are sO many poor ones. 

There are two things which seem not 
to be taught in the school and business 
college, which are absolute requisites for 
good shorthand work—the ability to spell 
correctly and construe grammatically. 

Of the stepping stones that lead to 
better business training, and eventually 
to the highest salaries paid to women, 
undoubtedly stenography, typewriting 
and bookkeeping are among the first, for 
the reason that experts in either line are 
usually employed in the private offices of 
men of large affairs, where great enter- 
prises are conducted and where they be- 
come familiar with details and gain con- 
fidence to make ventures on their own 
account. 

But any girl has a chance of reaching 
one if she spells correctly and has the 
ability to reconstruct a sentence while 
transcribing hastily, taking notes withow 
losing the value of emphasis. 

The girl who can’t do these things is 
not even on the right road and will never 
get ahead of the thousand and one other 
women who are struggling to earn their 
daily bread.—Caroline, in Chicago Amer- 
ican. 





WANTED Position as teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand and kindred subjects, in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri or the Territories. Am alsw a 


graduate in the commercial course of a leading 
school. References. Adcress H. B. care Gregg Writer 








CIVIL SERVICE 
FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


MY CIVIL SERVICE DICTATION BOOK 
FREE if you enroll during the month of July 
for my course of lessons preparing students 
for the shorthand and typewriting exami- 
nation of the United States Civil Service 
Commission to be held shortly. Write me for 
the next date of this examination. 

My Course of Preparation 
Consists of thirty-six lessons, all filled with 
exercises just like those given by the ex- 
aminers, together with full and complete 
explanation of every detail connected with 
this examination. Nothing is left for your 
imagination, but all is told you, and examples 
are given with each subject and are picked 
to pieces for you. These lessons are based 
on personal experience. 

One of Many Testimonials 

“--I might add that all the rest of the persons taking 
the examination looked on me with open eyes when they 
saw me start right off with all the seven subjects without 
ahalt. The fellow next to me had to erase two and one- 
half lines in copying from rough draft, but I couldn't 
help that, so I went on—thanks to G. Evans Partello.” 

V. D. BURRIS, Columbus, Ohio, 
My Inducement to You 

If you enroll for my course of lessons during 
July I will send you FREE my new CIVIL 
SERVICE DICTATION BOOK. This book 
is filled with pieces similar to those given by 
the examiner, is unsurpassed for dictation 
purposes, and sells for $1. 

My Address 
Address all communications to 
G. Evans Partello, 4414 8th St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 











The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











Our New York Record 


We have three teachers with The Packard 
Commercial School; two with The Heffley 
School; two with The Eagan Schools, and one 
with the Brooklyn Business Institute. This 
is written June 9. The aggregate annual sal- 
aries of the teachers we have placed within 
the last six weeks exceeds $25,000. While no 
one should deliberately wait till July and 
August to make an engagement, those are 
our busiest months. If your wants are not 
supplied, let us have an opportunity to help 
you. No charge to schools. No enrollment 
fee for teachers. Full information free. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 


A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires— is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 











Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. shorthand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining x dozsent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 














that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRAGTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPAKY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Canadian 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subseri be Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 


cupying a field all its own 


























= KeepYourLight- 
\ ning RodUp 


NO POSITION—NO PAY 


1. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
Il. General Teachers’ Bureau 
Ill. Business Employment Bureau 


Free Registration ‘ 2"y one of all of our three 





departments is open to men 
and women competent to fill high-grade teaching business 
and technical positions—providing their records will bear 
investigation. Our Triple Alliance covers the best fields 
and one registration enrolls in all. It costs nothing to 
register and survey the field. Don't delay. Send for our 
registration blanks and say which you want, Teachers’ or 


Business forms, or both. You fill the blanks; we'll do 
the rest. 


The Kinsley Bureau 
245 Broadway New York 








Shorthand 
Dictionary 


- 





Gregg 
Shorthand 


Dictionary 


Contains the 
outlines for 
about 7,000 
words. 


Bound in Rus- 
sian leather 
with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 

“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”—G. 8S. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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—eees DON’T REGRET eee 


Don’t miss getting all of those fine Studies in English Expression 
Mr. C. C. Marshall is writing. You won’t regret the invest- 
ment. These Studies are the cream of a lifetime of study and 
research by one of admitted talent and entertaining powers in the 
use of the language. Perhaps you are ‘“‘sick and tired’’ of 
grammars. If so, you are in just the mental condition to 
most appreciate oF enjoy the breadth, liberality and sparkle of 
these studies. They have been praised over and over; more than 
two hundred readers recently called them unequaled. By dating 
— subscription back you can get most of those already pub- 
ished. They will continue for a number of months in the future. 


Of course you read Wayside Snap Shots. Not to know of Perambulus 
and his monthly doings and sayings is very much like not knowing 
of Gress Shorthand—everybody knows of them. Perambulus will 
start his May letter from Chattanooga and carry you through the 
Southern States to California and Oregon during the next few months. 


Both the Studie: and the Perambulus letters are found in the 
Professional Edition, American Penman, and nowhere else. 


$1.00 a year in advance. 


The American Penman, Cedar Rapids, lowa 











Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 


If he knows how to get it—and keep it. 
Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 

showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 

day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 

be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
) ett overcome some bothersome detail] in your 





Used = == = work, wouldn’t that be worthadollar to you? 
aren — Suppose the constant reading of THE 
At Less Than Half Price 


STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
Thousands of machines, all leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 te$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 


S ial 2300 absolutely new Visible 


Sholes 
machines built to sell for §700— 


our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 


Send today for our big catalogue list 
Free of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 





your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 
There really isn’t any supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 


THE ART OF eates 

WRITING and SPEAKING piste home 

The ENGLISH — seeit Sus. 
LANGUAGE 


lish (Word 

Study, 
Grammar, Composition, etc.) hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each course, 4 
vols. in a box, #2, returnable and money refund- 
ed. 40.000 volumes used last year in such busi- 
ness houses as those of Marshall Field & Co., 
Lyon & Healy, etc., etc. Send for circular of 
private instruction service. 


“THE STENOGRAPHER’’ 
Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 











aaa: HANDSOME IS 


“Correct English en aioe . vie 


-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 
The Art of Conversation. 
Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 
Goseest eet Nee , “I~ 2 

at to an at Not to Say. "= 
Course in Letter- Writing and Punctuation. The Pam ee YPEWRITER 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 008 A. no wr Typewrit- 
Business English for the Business Man. ing of t orld 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 


Studies in English Literature. The Hammond Typewriter Company 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy Oth oMEW YORE NY 


Correct English, Evanston, Ill. CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bidg. 
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Two Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest every JouRNAL reader. The offers are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be had at any price, 


If you are interested send your order to-dav. 
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Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in ** Ames’ Copy Slips.”” 


Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
able copy-slips (4% x Finches), devoted to Writ- | Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and Devoted to the entire range of the penman’s art 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, —Writing, Flourishing, Lettering, etc. Many 
German and Engrossing Texts and various use- standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 
ful Lettering Alphabets—Roman, Italic, Gothic, |), ar: FE 
Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of Our Sacrifice Price......,. 20 
copies of this work have been sold. 
Regular Price, per set . 
Our Sacrifice Price. ...... a 


PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 229 B’way, N. Y. 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency American Teachers’ Bureau 


70 Fifth Ave., New York , . : 

$600 to $2000 positions secured by 

Recommends college and normal graduates, us. Now is the time to register for a 
os and other teachers to colleges and Summer or Fall position. We need about 
The Agency receives many calls for commer- 50 teachers N ow ‘ Address nearest office. 
cial teachers from public and private schools 1838 Fischer Building - - Chicago 
and business colleges. 


WM. ©. PRATT, Manager 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 











For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of ail of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price $1. 00 (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address EK. N. Miner, Publisher, 337 Broadway 
New York 
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